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on one hand and Philo's on the other, to show by the citation of proof- 
texts what seems to us to be the pure Platonism of Philo, but the ques- 
tion can hardly be settled with historical assurance until it has been 
approached from the point of view of Philo's own cultural and social 
environment. The stimuli in his surroundings which prompted him to 
philosophize and the ends which his philosophy were designed to serve 
in his immediate situation are matters of first-rate importance in this 
connection. The present thesis would have carried much greater 
conviction had its author set out by showing that the adoption of a 
pure Platonism would have served best the specific needs and tastes 
which the historical conditions of the time imposed upon Philo. 

On the other hand, the peculiar historical environment of Philo 
and the special task which he set himself to accomplish certainly would 
not predispose one to find in his writings a rigid adherence to consistent 
Platonism. It must be remembered that Philo was a Jew and that 
he always remained, at least to his own satisfaction, a loyal adherent 
to the faith of his fathers. As an apologist for Judaism he sought to 
convince not only Platonists but every other type of Hellenistic thinker 
and religionist that the Jewish faith was worthy of acceptance by Gen- 
tiles. Under these circumstances he might readily appropriate for his 
exposition of Jewish religious thinking items from different philosophies 
then current, notwithstanding what may seem to us to be inherent 
logical contradictions. Even had Philo's interest been less strongly 
practical and more distinctly dialectical, as an eclectic he would have 
been by no means a strange phenomenon in that day. And whether 
he would have so revered Plato above all other philosophers of the time 
as to make himself a pure Platonist, either deliberately or unconciously, 
seems open to question. Another point needing further investigation 
is the genetic connection of Philo's thinking with that of possible Jewish 
predecessors in the schools of Alexandria. 

We hope that Professor Billings may find it possible at an early date 
to employ his extensive familiarity with Philonic literature in further 
investigations within this attractive field. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University op Chicago 



THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF AUGUSTINE 

So much has already been written about Augustine that at first 
sight one might doubt the propriety of attempting any new discussion 
of the subject. Yet a French scholar has recently undertaken on an 
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extensive scale a series of studies upon the intellectual evolution of 
the famous bishop of Hippo. The first volume in this series has ap- 
peared. 1 It covers Augustine's career during the period of his attach- 
ment, successively, to Manicheism, Skepticism, and Neoplatonism. A 
second volume will deal with his transition from Neoplatonism to 
Christianity, and a third will describe the final stage of his development 
as he worked out his own distinctive type of Christianity. 

In justification of his undertaking the author notes the deficiency 
of previous works particularly in the field of Augustine's intellectual 
evolution. Most books written to expound Augustinian doctrine are 
said to treat it statically rather than developmentally, and the few 
books that do apply the evolutionary method of interpretation are 
found to deal only with selected phases of the subject. Hence there 
is thought to be need for an exhaustive study of the whole course of 
Augustine's development as it is exhibited more especially in his inner 
intellectual struggles during successive periods in his life. This task 
requires not only a careful reading of Augustine's writings in chrono- 
logical order but a consideration of the various milieus in which he 
lived and from which he received the stimuli that in large measure 
determined the course of his development. It is well known that he 
was a man of very sensitive temperament who would be particularly 
susceptible to environmental influences and whose career therefore has 
to be studied particularly from the standpoint of actual contacts and 
experiences in real life. In the present volume this genetic principle 
of historical investigation has been consistently applied. 

After an introductory section dealing in a general way with the 
outward career and psychological characteristics of Augustine, his 
attachment to Manicheism is interpreted in the light both of the con- 
tent of the Manichean faith and of Augustine's apologetic on behalf 
of this system of thinking. Next we are shown how Augustine, as a 
result of his continued rhetorical studies and change of residence from 
Carthage to Rome, and subseuqently to Milan, was influenced especially 
by his reading of Cicero to abandon Manicheism and adopt the skepti- 
cal views of the Academics. But in this school of philosophy he is 
seen to have found no permanent satisfaction, hence he was led by 
his own mental necessities and the reading of Plotinus to adopt Neo- 
platonism, although he combined with it certain features derived from 
Christianity in which he had been brought up as a youth. At this point 

1 V Hvolution intellectuelle de Saint Augustin: I. Du Manicheisme au Niopla- 
tonisme. By Prosper Alfaric. Paris: Nourry, 1918. ix+556 pages. 
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the present book ends, leaving it to later volumes to trace the process 
of Augustine's full adoption of Christianity and his further develop- 
ment of a distinct Augustinianism. 

The author's argument is worked out in great detail and is supported 
by ample references to the original sources of information. The book 
is an important contribution to the history of Christian biography 
and doctrine in its particular field. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University of Chicago 



A HISTORY OF CHRISTOLOGY 

A very valuable history of Christian doctrine lies before us, scholarly, 
accurate, detailed, and precise; one that marks its author as a most 
assiduous and painstaking teacher. 1 The long story is presented under 
four great divisions: (i) the ancient Fathers, Greek and Latin, the 
chief attention being given to the Greek; (2) the scholastic writers of 
the Middle Ages, particularly those connected with the two rival schools 
of Friars, Dominicans, and Franciscans; (3) the Reformers, especially 
Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin; (4) modern Protestant theology, mainly 
as developed by Schleiermacher and Ritschl. This last is wholly 
German, English, or American. 

Thus the whole field is surveyed with tolerable completeness (so far 
as the highways are concerned; we are never led aside into byways), 
except that modern Roman developments are wholly ignored. We 
search in vain for so much as a mention of the Council of Trent, the 
Jesuits, or their Jansenist opponents. Not a hint as to the doctrines 
of the immaculate conception of the virgin or of the infallibility of the 
pope. This is no great loss, but even apart from it, it must be admitted 
that there are very inexplicable gaps. We are given no intimation that 
there ever existed St. Vincent or the great school of Lerins; we hear 
nothing of Keltic Christianity, nor even of Wycliffe, Waldenses, or Hus. 
Pelagius himself has a brief footnote, quoted from Harnack; not one 
syllable more. Our author would probably say that it was no care of 
his to fill the gaps between the four great periods into which the subject 
naturally falls. 

He is very fond of giving the views of his theologians in the very 
words they used and this must be accounted to him a very great merit 

1 A History of the Doctrine of the Work of Christ in Its Ecclesiastical Development. 
By Robert S. Franks. New York: Hodder & Stoughton, 1918. Two volumes. 
xiii+802 pages. $6 . 50. 



